TOOTH  STRUCTURE  AND  CARIES 


work,  the  unit  building  block. 

Oral  microorganisms  which  invade 
the  tooth  in  dental  decay  are  twice  as 
wide  as  the  crystal  units.  Hence  both 
the  orgEmic  and  inorganic  matter  must 
be  removed  or  defective  before  micro¬ 
organisms  can  enter  enamel.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  too,  as  if  every  mineral  crystal 
that  builds  the  enamel  is  holding  hands, 
as  it  were,  by  way  of  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  between.  The  bond  is  firm.  We  do 
not  know  its  nature  and  mechanism. 
We  need,  first,  more  information  about 
chemistry  of  the  organic  material. 

Chemistry  and  Physiology 

The  inorganic  crystals  in  calcified 
tissue  bone,  cementum,  dentin,  and 
enamel  appear  to  be  similar  except  in 
size.  They  contain  mainly  tricalcium 
phosphate  and  calcium  carbonate.  Nu¬ 
merous  trace  elements  also  are  found. 
Fluorine  is  the  only  trace  element  that 
has  had  much  research  so  far. 

The  fibrous  protein  framework  of  en¬ 
amel  is  a  keratin-like  substance.  A 
small  amount  of  a  carbohydrate  pro¬ 
tein  complex  is  widely  dispersed.  It 
may  act  to  coat  the  fibers  and  possibly 
as  a  bond  between  the  crystals.  At 
this  level  of  organization  enamel  may 
be  more  like  bone,  cementum,  and  den¬ 
tin  than  formerly  believed. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth  of  the  organic  matrix 
of  the  teeth  are  influenced  by  metabolic 
factors,  and  hence  by  diet.  Knowledge 
is  limited,  however,  of  changes  after 
the  tooth  is  formed  and  calcified  and 
ready  to  erupt.  What  physiological 
changes  is  the  enamel  capable  of  under¬ 
going  after  teeth  are  in  function? 

From  radio-active  tracer  work,  the 
concept  of  turnover  or  exchange  has 
been  introduced  a  molecular  type  of 
give  and  take,  beyond  the  visualizing 
power  of  optical  instruments.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  bone  and  teeth  are  subject  to 
such  turnover.  So  far,  this  has  been 
studied  mainly  with  the  inorganic  frac¬ 
tion.  It  seems  as  if  such  ions  as  phos¬ 
phorus  and  calcium  can  be  lifted  off 
and  replaced  continuously  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  crystals.  Is  this  equilibrium 
important  for  the  health  of  the  teeth? 

With  the  little  work  done  to  date,  it 
is  clear  that  various  ions  can  readily 
pass  through  the  dentin  and  enamel 
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The  concept  which  relates  the  quality 
of  the  tooth  structure  to  the  resistance 
to  dental  decay  is  not  new.  The  early 
hypothesis,  from  clinical  observations, 
that  the  susceptibility  to  caries  origi¬ 
nates  in  the  quality  of  teeth  at  the  time 
of  their  formation,  was  largely  super¬ 
seded  by  research  on  oral  environment 
and  its  influence  on  dental  decay.  As 
more  of  the  facts  are  known,  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  compatible  truth 
in  both  these  two  schools  of  thought. 

The  study  of  enamel,  the  external 
barrier  to  the  beginning  of  decay,  has 
presented  technical  difficulties.  Enamel 
is  the  hardest  body  tissue.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  establish  enamel’s  organic 
components  or  find  methods  for  explor¬ 
ing  this  unique  hard  tissue. 

Recent  progress  is  linked  to  progress 
in  research  tools.  Among  these  are  1) 
Electron-microscopy,  which  has  helped 
to  reveal  the  pattern  of  minute  compo¬ 
nents  of  teeth  invisible  by  ordinary 
microscope;  2)  Histochemistry,  designed 
to  identify  and  locate  chemical  com¬ 
ponents  of  tissue  by  microscopic  study; 
3)  Radioactive  tracer  techniques  which 
can  reveal  molecular  changes. 

Structure 

What  are  microorganisms  in  the 
mouth  faced  with  as  they  meet  the 
enamel  surfaces?  What  do  they  have 
to  remove,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  in¬ 
vade  the  tooth?  If  the  enamel  were 
essentially  calcium  phosphate,  the  ne¬ 
cessary  solvent  would  be  provided  by 
acid  formed  by  oral  microorganisms. 

Increasing  research  reveals  that  in 
addition  to  mineral  crystals,  enamel 
is  permeated  by  a  delicate  organic 
framework.  Microscopic  study  of  de¬ 
calcified  enamel  shows  a  meshwork  of 
organic  matter  around  each  rod  or 
prism.  It  takes  about  ten  million  prisms 
to  build  the  enamel  of  a  molar  tooth. 

The  electron  microscope  reveals  that 
the  prism  core  is  permeated  by  deli¬ 
cate,  organic  fibrils  which  surround  in¬ 
dividual  crystals.  Between  the  prisms, 
too,  are  many  minute  crystals,  each 
surrounded  by  a  minute  organic  frame¬ 
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into  the  mouth;  also  from  the  mouth 
through  the  enamel  and  into  the  pulp 
and  bloodstream.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  phosphorus  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  tooth,  but  of  other  elements.  For 
example,  iodine,  not  normally  in  teeth, 
passes  through  in  both  directions. 

Considering  all  we  take  into  our 
mouths,  ions  may  pass  through  the 
dental  hard  tissues  that  do  not  belong 
there  and  may  do  harm.  Fortunately,  it 
is  also  possible  that,  once  we  learn 
more,  substances  may  be  introduced 
which  are  useful  to  maintenance  of 
health  of  these  tissues. 

Enamel  cannot  repair  itself  in  the 
ordinary  biological  sense.  But  the  pos¬ 
sibility  does  exist  that  the  salivary 
and  pulpal  environment  may  effect 
crystal  growth,  destruction  and  repair 
of  a  molecular  nature.  The  physiology 
of  the  organic  part  of  the  enamel  re¬ 
mains  to  be  explored.  Is  it  static  and 
irreplaceable  once  laid  down? 

Much  research  should  be  directed 
towards  further  study  of  the  structure 
of  dental  tissue.  Such  information 
should  help  discover  the  initial  changes 
associated  with  dental  caries  and,  even¬ 
tually,  enable  us  to  know  how  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  changes  or  prevent  them. 
Evidence,  even  now,  suggests  that  the 
preventive  interference  may  be  both 
from  the  environment  of  the  mouth  and 
from  the  pulp,  nourished  by  the  blood¬ 
stream.  Physical  and  nutritive  nature 
of  what  we  eat  and  metabolic  condition 
may  be  involved  in  maintaining  the 
health  of  the  tooth  itself. 
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Educators,  piibli#  health  workers,  and  all  concerned  with  the  practical  aspects 
of  putting  nutrition  to  work  for  the  good  of  our  fellow  men  will  find  interest 
in  these  brief  reports  from  their  team  mates,  the  researchers. 
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Dental  and  general  health  related — 
Examination  of  1080  Naval  Aviation 
Cadets  indicates  a  relationship  exists 
between  dental  and  general  health. 
More  decayed,  missing,  and  filled  teeth 
were  found  among  121  cadets  whose 
medical  histories  were  poorest  than  in 
the  group  as  a  whole.  This  difference, 
which  was  statistically  significant,  is 
of  particular  interest  considering  that 
the  young  men  whose  histories  were 
studied  had  already  been  selected  as 
above  average  in  general  health. 

Science  120:892  (Nov.)  1954. 


Nutrition  of  industrial  workers — There 
is  a  need  for  improved  eating  habits 
among  industrial  workers  of  all  ages 
and  levels  of  education  and  income. 
This  was  revealed  by  dietary,  blood, 
and  physiced  findings  from  a  study  of 
610  male  industrial  workers.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  men  showed  some  signs  of 
suboptimal  nutrition  of:  calcium,  phos¬ 
phorus,  thiamine,  and  riboflavin,  cor¬ 
related  with  a  low  milk  consumption; 
and  of  vitamin  C,  correlated  with  low 
consumption  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  men  consumed 
less  than  one  cup  of  milk  per  day 
while  eleven  percent  drank  a  quart  or 
more  per  day.  Poor  breakfasts  and 
between-meal  snacks  of  concentrated 
carbohydrate  foods  were  contributing 
causes  for  the  unbalanced  diets  ob¬ 
served. 

— Milbank  Mem.  Fund  Quart.  32:323 
(Oct.)  1954. 


Human  utilization  of  carotene — About 
half  of  the  carotene  of  sweet  potatoes 
remains  unabsorbed  to  be  excreted  in 
the  feces,  according  to  a  recently  re¬ 
ported  study.  Eight  young  men  and 
women  were  fed  diets  essentially  de¬ 
void  of  carotene  and  vitamin  A  for  a 
31-day  depletion  period.  These  diets 
were  then  supplemented  with  60  gm. 
of  sweet  potatoes,  providing  each  sub¬ 
ject  with  3500  ug.  carotene  per  day. 
An  average  of  53.8  1.6%  of  the 

carotene  was  excreted  in  the  feces.  Pre¬ 
vious  studies  indicate  that  even  higher 
levels  of  carotene  are  excreted  when  fed 
in  the  form  of  spinach  and  carrots. 
Utilization  of  carotene  from  specific 
foods  is  an  important  factor  when 
evaluating  the  adequacy  of  diets  with 
respect  to  this  nutrient. 

— /.  Nut.  54:65  (Sept.)  1954. 


Utilization  of  carotene — Thyroid  acti¬ 
vity  does  not  directly  affect  absorption 
of  carotene  nor  its  conversion  to  vita¬ 
min  A  and  subsequent  utilization.  This 
was  the  authors’  conclusion  from  a 
study  done  with  rats  made  hypothyroid 
with  thiouracil.  Intestinal  absorption 
of  carotene  in  oil  was  similar  in  these 
animals  to  that  in  normal  controls. 
Differences  in  storage  of  vitamin  A 
were  traceable  only  to  retarded  growth 
and  restricted  caloric  intake  in  the 
hypothyroid  rats. 

— Nut.  54:107  (Sept.)  1954. 
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Dr.  Sognnaes  holds  the  Charles  A. 
Brackett  Professorship  of  Oral  Pa¬ 
thology  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Den¬ 
tal  Medicine.  He  also  acts  as  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary 
for  Children  and  to  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  Dental  Research.  In  1937, 
he  was  the  dental  investigator  of  the 
Norwegian  Scientific  Expedition  to 
Tristan  da  Cunha  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Unitarian  Medical  Mission  in 
Greece  and  Italy  in  1948.  His  studies 
and  publications  include  clinical  and 
experimental  caries  observations  and 
application  of  radio-active  isotopes  and 
histochemical  methods  to  the  study  of 
dental  structures. 


W*rld  Dental  Health 


An  international  program  of  dental 
health  was  outlined  by  a  group  of  con¬ 
sultants  for  the  World  Health  Organi¬ 
zation  who  met  in  Geneva  last  Septem¬ 
ber.  They  pointed  out  the  need  for  dis¬ 
covery  of  effective  methods  of  pre¬ 
vention  and  control  of  dental  diseases, 
the  most  common  and  widespread  of 
the  ailments  afflicting  mankind.  The 
major  components  of  the  new  program 
will  be  education,  prevention,  treat¬ 
ment  and  research. 


According  to  estimates  based  on 
American  nutritional  standards,  the 
contents  of  the  new  special  “Food 
Crusade”  packages,  available  through 
CARE,  will  furnish  an  adult  man  with 
nourishment  which  includes  enough 
protein  for  about  nineteen  days  and 
enough  calcium  for  thirty-five  days. 
These  packages  are  sent  to  needy  fami¬ 
lies  overseas  for  only  fifty  cents  each. 
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I  4I>IMI\XITY  <'OOPI<;itATH»X  lA  THK  YATIIIAAI. 
M'H4MIL  M  ATH  l>IIIMHtA>l 

By  Charles  It’.  Lilley,  Director,  School  Lunch  Division 
State  Department  of  Education,  Colorado 


The  School 
Lunch  Program 
has  run  full  cy¬ 
cle.  Community 
sponsored  first, 
it  became  large¬ 
ly  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  school 
staff,  and  now 
is  being  brought 
back  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  in  a 
different  way. 

In  earlier 
days,  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  were  reluctant  to  assume 
responsibility  for  feeding  programs  in 
schools.  To  have  a  school  lunch,  local 
groups  had  to  assume  sponsorship.  In 
Colorado.  Parent- Teacher  Associations 
and  Home  Demonstration  Clubs  were 
principal  sponsors,  though  we  had  one 
lunch  program  sponsored  by  a  volun¬ 
teer  fire  department. 

In  1946,  administration  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Lunch  Program  became 
part  of  a  state’s  educational  system. 
Rightly,  the  Department  of  Education 
felt  the  program  must  be  more  than  a 
feeding  program  and  should  function 
so  as  to  take  advantage  of  its  training 
opportunities  in  nutrition,  proper  eat¬ 
ing  habits,  cleanliness  and  manners. 

The  type  A  meal  pattern  offered  a 
basis  for  proper  nutrition,  being  well- 
planned  with  a  protein  main  dish  of  2- 
ounces  minimum,  half-pint  milk,  bread 
and  butter,  fruit  or  vegetable  or  both. 
The  early  job,  to  get  cooks  trained  to 
plan  and  prepare  proper  meals,  is 
being  accomplished. 

The  next  problem,  and  it  brings  us 
back  to  complete  the  cycle,  has  been 
to  get  children  to  eat  the  foods  and 
drink  the  milk.  Here  parents  and 
organized  groups  enter  again.  To  meet 
that  challenge  in  Colorado  three  home 
economists  assumed  responsibility  for 
developing  a  plan  for  a  community  nu¬ 
trition  program  using  the  school  lunch 
as  a  nucleus.  They  represented  the 
same  groups  that  first  promoted  our 
school  lunches;  Extension  Nutritionist, 
Colorado  A  &  M  College;  School  Lunch 
and  Nutrition  Chairman,  Colorado  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers;  and  the 
Home  Economist,  School  Lunch  Divi¬ 
sion,  State  Department  of  Education. 
With  full  time  jobs,  they  could  intro¬ 
duce  the  progfram  only  in  selected 
counties. 

A  plan  was  developed,  easy  for  all 
communities  to  follow.  It  stated  a 


goal,  “To  build  intelligent  public  opin¬ 
ion  for  good  eating  habits  at  home  and 
at  school.”  Then  followed:  suggestions 
for  committee  personnel  selected  from 
local  leaders;  program  activities;  topics 
for  discussion;  helpful  tools;  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  disseminating  information. 

The  first  step  was  to  find  out  what 
children  were  eating  and  the  nutrition 
needs  of  the  community.  A  simple  daily 
food  record  form  was  prepared  to  use 
with  children  of  fourth  through  eighth 
grade.  This  study:  1)  immediately 
aroused  interest  in  good  eating  habits; 
2)  paved  the  way  for  nutrition  educa¬ 
tion  by  its  accompanying  instructions. 

In  some  counties  the  milk  distribu¬ 
tors  furnished  funds  for  the  record 
sheets  and  nutrition  education  ma¬ 
terials  used  with  school  children  and 
parents,  supplemented  with  films  and 
slides  from  the  Denver  Dairy  Council 
and  the  Visual  Aids  Service,  Colorado 
Department  of  Health. 

Various  groups  took  the  lead  in 
different  counties.  In  Northeastern 
Colorado,  health  councils  of  six  coun¬ 
ties  adopted  this  community  program 
as  a  major  activity.  The  plan  was 
presented  to  them  by  the  Health  Edu¬ 
cator  for  Northeastern  Colorado  Tuber¬ 
culosis  and  Health  Association  and  the 
Colorado  PTA  School  Lunch  and  Nu¬ 
trition  Chairman. 

The  Health  Educator  followed  up 
with  an  hour  lesson  for  10,500  students 


in  grade  schools,  who  were  asked  to 
keep  the  Food  Record  sheet  for  a 
week.  Public  health  nurses  used  films 
to  supplement  the  lessons.  VV'here 
teachers  have  had  health  and  nutrition 
training  this  program  has  been  more 
successful. 

At  the  same  time,  about  eight  per¬ 
cent  of  the  parents,  through  com¬ 
munity  groups,  heard  a  talk  on  food 
and  its  relation  to  health  of  the  entire 
family,  and  saw  films  on  food  prepara¬ 
tion,  menu  planning,  and  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  teaching  children  to  form 
good  eating  habits.  These  parents  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Health  Educator  by 
completing  the  diet  record  sheet,  “It’s 
Still  Time  to  Change.”  Surprise  regis¬ 
tered  with  some  over  their  low  score. 

This  study,  with  its  follow-up,  gave 
a  picture  of  the  good  and  poor  food 
habits  of  the  families  in  these  counties. 

Teachers  noted  that  children  were 
cleaning  up  their  plates  .  .  .  drinking 
more  milk  .  .  .  were  more  willing  to 
try  new  foods.  Teachers  themselves 
were  more  cooperative  and  more  con¬ 
scious  of  good  eating.  Parents  reported 
children  demanding  cereal  for  break¬ 
fast  .  .  .  drinking  more  milk  .  .  .  eating 
more  vegetables  and  fruits  and  liking 
salads.  Parents  appreciated  the  basic 
food  charts.  VV’hile  they  had  heard  of 
the  “basic  food  groups,”  many  were  not 
sure  what  these  were. 

Federal  studies  show  that  high  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  school  lunch  depends  on 
a  favorable  attitude  of  parents  and 
school  officials.  Only  when  parents 
understand  why  children  are  asked  to 
follow’  good  eating  habits  as  a  health 
measure,  do  we  have  a  successful 
.school  lunch  program. 


EVAMTATIAT  THK  TKAI'HIAT  IIF  Al  TltlTlOA 

By  Henrietta  Fleck,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Home  Economics  Department 
School  of  Education,  Sew  York  University 


Effective  eval¬ 
uation  should 
help  nutrition 
educators  to  de¬ 
termine  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which 
their  goals  are 
being  realized. 
These  goals  may 
vary  with  dif¬ 
ferent  groups 
but  a  few  will 
be  illustrated 
here. 
Establishing 
desirable  attitudes  toward  food  is  im¬ 
portant.  Do  individuals  enjoy  eating? 
Do  they  have  a  long  list  of  dislikes? 
Or,  are  they  willing  to  try  new  foods? 


The  correction  of  erroneous  beliefs 
harbored  about  foods  is  a  concern.  Do 
people  believe  that  some  foods  will 
produce  certain  effects  such  as  curing 
insomnia  or  causing  loss  of  weight? 
Discovering  the  information  about  nu¬ 
trition  which  is  held  by  students  is 
vital.  Do  they  know  what  constitutes 
an  adequate  diet,  and  about  the  specific 
contributions  of  different  foods? 

These  goals  must  be  carefully  de¬ 
fined,  and  characteristics  spelled  out. 
What,  for  example,  does  a  person  do 
who  has  desirable  eating  habits?  How 
can  one  proceed  from  unsatisfactory  to 
desirable  habits?  It  is  not  realistic  to 
expect  a  complete  change  in  eating 
habits  immediately.  Decide  what  can  be 
('Continued  on  Page  Twelve) 
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-  that  the  blood  is  pumped  through  the 
complete  cycle  from  the  heart,  through 
the  arteries,  capillaries,  veins,  and  back 
to  the  heart  in  sixty  seconds? 


— that  1000  city  homemakers  were 
found  to  be  surprisingly  light  eaters  in 
a  survey  which  revealed  that  the  chief 
weaknesses  in  their  diets,  which  fur¬ 
nished  an  average  of  only  1780  calories 
daily,  were  the  small  amounts  of  cal¬ 
cium  and  riboflavin  consumed? 

• 

— that  the  production  of  cottage  cheese 
in  the  United  States  reached  an  all 
time  high  in  1953  ? 


-  that  ghee  or  somna,  a  form  of  butter 
used  in  the  Far  East,  is  made  by 
boiling  buffalo  milk  butter  to  produce 
a  light-colored,  granular  product,  sharp 
in  flavor? 


— that  the  supply  problems  of  isolated 
schools  have  been  overcome  so  success¬ 
fully  that  only  4%  of  the  1.7  billion 
meals  served  imder  the  National  School 
Lunch  eict  last  year  had  to  be  served 
without  milk,  as  compared  to  15% 
when  the  prog^ram  was  begun  seven 
years  ago? 

0 

— that  in  a  test  of  a  new  school  lunch 
plan  conducted  with  five  hundred  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  students, 
oremges  were  the  best-liked  fruit,  ham¬ 
burger  was  the  best-liked  protein  main 
dish  and  that  there  was  less  waste  of 
milk  than  any  other  food  served?  Milk 
was  the  only  food  with  no  waste  by 
high  school  students. 
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Taking  Hold  of  Television — Roger  S. 
Hall.  National  Publicity  Council  for 
Health  and  Welfare  Services,  New 
York.  1954.  $2.00. 

An  objective  look  at  television  by  a 
worker  in  health  and  welfare  agencies. 
It  includes  program  and  production 
techniques  and  concepts  of  a  public 
service  agency’s  role  in  television. 

The  Adolescent  in  Your  Family — Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  Publication  347,  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  Washington,  D.  C.  1954.  25  cents. 


EVALUATI^iti  THE  One  teacher  collected  beliefs  about 

TEAfTIIA'G  €>E  A'UTRITIOA'  food  and  asked  students  to  check  the 

(Continued  from  Page  Eleven)  authenticity  of  the  statements.  Having 

sensibly  accomplished  in  the  period  of  students  write  about  factors  that  in¬ 
instruction.  fluence  their  daily  eating  such  as  work 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  hours,  religion,  habits  of  work,  family 

through  w’hich  information  about  goals  organization,  or  pressures  can  be  profit- 

can  be  secured.  Observation  can  be  able  for  both  teacher  and  students, 
most  valuable.  What  does  a  person’s  Another  teacher  used  personal  nu- 
appearance  tell  you  about  his  nutri-  trition  problems  to  gain  insight.  What 

tion?  What  about  his  weight,  expres-  suggestions  can  the  students  offer  to 

Sion,  and  general  impression  of  vitali-  the  mother  of  a  six-year  old  who  does 

ty  ?  Observation  can  indicate  a  stu-  not  like  milk  ?  to  the  young  man  who 

dent’s  acquisition  of  certain  skills.  Can  eats  lunch  away  from  home  ?  to  the  girl 

he  identify  foods  essential  to  his  diet?  who  does  not  like  vegetables?  to  the 

How  well  does  he  select  his  food  in  the  bride  who  has  difficulty  with  a  budget? 

school  cEifeteria  or  in  other  eating  The  use  of  cartoons,  pictures,  films, 
establishments?  What  does  he  con-  and  recordings  can  serve  to  challenge 

sider  good  between-meal  snacks?  an  individual’s  attitudes  and  beliefs 

Talking  together  is  another  obvious  about  nutrition.  Every  teacher  should 

device.  Discuss  with  the  students  what  be  alert  to  the  use  of  these  devices, 

they  like  for  breakfast;  what  they  These  methods  of  evaluation  are 
consider  a  good  lunch;  and  how  they  effective  only  if  improvement  of  per- 

feel  about  certain  foods.  This  can  be  sonal  nutrition  results.  Furthermore, 

very  enlightening.  Sensitivity  to  fac-  there  are  indications  that  evaluation 

tors,  such  as  cultural  patterns,  that  must  be  continuous.  What  happens 

affect  eating  is  essential  for  listening  every  day,  nutrition-wise,  is  important, 

appreciatively  to  students’  comments  in  Cooperative  evaluation  is  productive, 

and  out  of  the  classroom.  Talking  to  When  teacher  and  student  work  to- 

parents,  cafeteria  managers,  restaurant  gether  to  encourage  desirable  eating 

owners,  and  grocers  may  bring  to  habits  more  is  accomplished  than  if 

light  many  salient  points  about  the  the  teacher  merely  sits  in  judgment, 

eating  habits  of  a  commimity.  It  behooves  teachers  and  students 

Use  of  checklists  and  other  written  to  secure  as  much  evidence  as  possible 

devices  may  prove  helpful.  Having  a  about  the  accomplishment  of  goals, 

student  check  a  list  of  common  foods  They  must  ask  themselves,  what  does 

to  indicate  whether  he  likes,  dislikes,  this  evidence  indicate?  are  we  using 

has  eaten,  or  is  familiar  with  the  food  the  best  means  to  improve  our  nutri- 

can  be  useful.  It  can  be  helpful  for  tion?  how  do  we  feel  about  our  prog- 

purposes  of  self-evaluation  as  well  as  ress?  what  are  our  next  steps?  Only 
being  of  value  to  the  teacher.  thus  will  evaluation  result  in  changes. 


This  short  book  makes  one  wish  for 
an  adolescent  in  the  family.  It  offers 
a  basis,  but  not  a  pattern,  for  under¬ 
standing  and  appealing  to  teen-agers 
on  behavioral,  health  and  food  aspects. 

School  Feeding — Its  Contribution  to 
Child  Nutrition — Marjorie  J.  Scott. 
FAO  Nutritional  Studies,  Number  10, 
1953.  Columbia  University  Press,  2960 
Broadway,  New  York.  $1.00. 

This  book  is  an  interesting  report  of 
school  feeding  programs  in  different 
nations  of  the  world. 
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